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eleven cases of tuberculosis. As a result of his work he concludes it is not 
altogether harmless. He cannot recommend it, as several of the cases ap¬ 
peared to be made worse by its administration. 

2. Treatment of Weakminded .—A plea for the training of physicians and 
teachers who have to do with the weakminded in medical psychology in 
relation to. the psychopathology of children. 

W. A. White (Washington). 

Journal de Psychologie, Normale et Pathologique. 

(Vol. 2, 1905. No. 3. May-June, 1905.) 

1. An Essay Upon Colored Audition and Its Esthetic Value. Rossigneux. 

2. The Illusion Commonly Known As “False Recognition.” Dromard and 

Albes. 

3. The Hypochondriacal Mental Preoccupation of Syphilitics in Regard to 

General Paresis. Roy. 

4. Changeable Sexual Obsessions. Ch. Fere. 

1. Colored Audition .—This is an entertaining essay, with numerous il¬ 
lustrations from the poets, upon the esthetic value and the psychological 
reasonableness of the application of terms and ideas that primarily belong 
'to the sense of color to that of hearing. 

2. False Recognition .—One of the authors of this long and exhaustive 
study of the psychology of this condition was himself the victim of it, and 
gives in detail an interesting statement of its autoanalysis. The study is 
historical, critical and suggestive, and therefore too long to be abstracted in 
full. In his self-analysis the writer states that this peculiar mental aberra¬ 
tion would come on most unexpectedly when he was in the midst of trifling 
occupations and without any apparent cause. Its onset never coincided 
especially with any particular event, or period of overwork, or prolonged 
wakefulness or state of fatigue. On the other hand, it appeared when his 
attention was given simultaneously to some external object and internal 
thought; as for example, when he was listening to a conversation while 
following his own personal ideas. This piecing of the attention, as it were, 
this double thinking was like thinking upon two things at the same time. 
The phenomenon would rise to its climax most rapidly, and would give 
him the impression of a complete cessation of all activity, while at the same 
time it caused him to lose for a moment the idea of an external world. 
There seemed to be a total eclipse of all psychic working from the outside 
view. One would have believed that he was buried in profound thought 
or minute observation. If one abruptly aroused him and asked, “What are 
you thinking of?” he would invariably give this truthful reply, "I am think¬ 
ing of nothing.” When the phenomenon came on gradually, a more rare 
condition, the impression it gave him was not then one of “not living,” but 
of having “lived formerly or elsewhere.” In the beginning his personality 
seemed to isolate itself from the external world and detach itself from, its 
environment. Life seemed to float about him, and all the sensations which 
came to him were indifferently perceived, and upon the same plane like the 
transparencies which an impalpable curtain prevented his touching or com¬ 
ing in contact with. “Gradually I withdrew into myself, so that I could 
behold myself seeing and listen to myself hearing. It seemed to me then 
that I was at the same instant two individuals, one of whom acted auto¬ 
matically, while the other gazed at the actions of the former. The second 
individuality attended every performance of the first just like a disinterested 
spectator. At this same moment there occurs a sort of decline. It seems 
to me that a veil has been rent. I am about coming out of a dream, or 
more correctly, something which I cannot define, says that my dream is 
indeed a reality. Only this reality is not characterized by any sort of 
novelty. It is a familiar reality, a recognized reality, whose presentation 
seems to me to have been preformed, whose imprint seems to exist within 
me as the imprint of a past acquisition. My present situation appears to me 
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to be the repetition of some prior situation. I believe that I am positively 
living over again some earlier period in my life. The illusion is integral. I 
would say that the feeling which I experience does not correspond to a 
simple one of menanology, but to one of perfect identity. I do not merely 
recognize things. I find myself experiencing the same mental disposition 
and spirtial feelings that I had in the imaginary past two which I adapt 
the present. 

“Indeed, I exercise the power of recognition, but my judgment in regard 
to the recognition has something very particular about it which I believe I 
may define in the following way: When I perform a normal or legitimate 
recognition I have the impression that the present reality has its double, and 
I place without hesitation this double in the past. Here, however, on the 
contrary, I have the impression that the present reality has its double, but 
this double I have no more reason for placing in the past than in the 
future. It seems to me that I have already seen and heard all of these 
things that I see and hear, but this feeling comes to me, so to say, before 
even the seeing and the hearing of them. The truth is, that at the moment 
when actual, real phenomena touch my consciousness these phenomena 
appear to well up at the same time from the unknown depths of my mind. 
A virtual double seems to accompany their reality, but this virtual double, I 
cannot say exactly whether I ought to call it a recollection and not also a 
foresight." . ... 

After an exhaustive stud} - and examination of the various theories pro¬ 
pounded to explain this curious form of illusion, the authors conclude that 
it depended upon an automatic fixation of the actual representations or 
perceptions on the one hand, and the application of a conscious activity to 
these representations or perceptions on the other. 1 hese conditions are 
obtained in certain states of distraction, when these states, lead in a sub¬ 
conscious manner to a sort of “invagination of the attention, instead of 
terminating purely and simply in a return to a normal.mental activity. 

3. Hypochondriacal Preoccupation Among Syphilitics.—Phis is an auto¬ 
biographical account of a physician who, having accjiiired syphilis and 
manifested a few suspicious symptoms, became possessed of the idea that 
he was the victim of dementia paralytica. The author of the article, m- 
dicates how he convinced himself of the baselessness of his fears and inci- 
dentally protests against the popular portrayal, in romances and. the diama, 
of general paresis being the result of syphilis, when the etiological import¬ 
ance of the latter is so much under debate in scientific circles. In an 
attached note he says that while Fournier, who sees so many. syphihti.es, 
considers that “the two real causes of general paresis are svphilis and in¬ 
sufficient anti-syphilitic treatment,” Joffroy, who sees so many general 
paralytics, thinks that “general paralysis and syphilis are two . distinct 
affections, each having their own individuality, their own constitution, and 
that one in no way engenders the other; they are entirely different m 
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4 Changeable Sexual Obsessions— Fere reports the case of a man, 
sixty-four years of age, who was possessed of certain variable obsessions in 
the sexual sphere. There were no mental symptoms outside of these 
obsessions nor any neuropathic manifestations, not even a symptom of 
neurasthenia. But there was a tardy development and, the sexual instinct 
was only rarely manifested, though it was clearly proved that the man was 
not sterile It was plainly demonstrated that his obsessional ideas m con¬ 
nection with the sexual instinct did not necessarily coincide with any 
physical excitation. There were transitory disappearances of the obsessions. 
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